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CHAPTER XVIII, THE OFFER REFUSED. 


WHEN once out of the grounds, Jesse 
Vicary took the road by the Pools; it was 
the way to the Home Farm, so he took 
it by instinct, not by any conscious 
act of choice. The trees that bordered 
the water were black and mysterious- 
looking in the shadow, and the moonlight 
appeared in other places so brilliant as to 
cheat one into fancying it was daylight. 
Had it been pitch-dark it would have been 
all the same to Jesse; he saw nothing 
around him; only the overwhelming 
feeling surged up again and again, like the 
certain advance of cruel waves: “I have 
not even an honest name; not that which 
I care most about—oh, Heavens, not even 
that!” Soon he came to the turn to 
the Home Farm ; he opened the gate, and 
went on up the lane, and past the fir 
plantation, where the moonlight did not 
reach. At the farthest end of the wood 
was a great heap of felled trees, close to 
the roadside. As a drunken man who can 
go no further, Jesse Vicary staggered to- 
wards these; he found that walking did 
not ease his pain, and he sank down on 
the hard logs and tried to be calmer. 
The pain of the shame seemed like hot 
irons on tender flesh; he felt branded 
with it. He had had no such trial before ; 
so it seemed to him as he groaned out: 

‘“‘ Not even an honest name; and yet I 
would willingly resign everything for that. 
And Mr. Kestell has known it all along ; 





and my proud wishes must have seemed 
ridiculous to him. WhatamI? Nothing 
—nothing, a scorn of men, and the outcast 
of the people. But that I myself should 
hear this, should find it out. Many would 
not care, but I do; and it is death 
tome. Canit betrue? Let me see—did 
I put it plainly? Good Heavens, yes, only 
too plainly.” 

He laid his head on the cold, dewy 
trunks, and listened to the night wind 
sobbing above—sobbing, sobbing out his 
shame, he thought. Then his mind went 
back to Golden Sparrow Street, to all the 
poor and outcast there, to his friends whom 
he had so willingly served. 

“But I did it from a higher pedestal,” 
thought he, “and this is my punishment. 
I felt better, greater than they, when all 
the time many of them were far above me 
—aye, many of them had an honest name, 
of which they had no cause to be ashamed.” 

Then with the moan of the fir-trees 
something better seemed to be whispered 
to him. This trial was not of his own 
making, or of his own seeking. 

He bent his head on his arms, which 
now rested on his knees; he wanted to 
shrink into nothing, if that were possible. 
The dew fell on his hair, and gathered 
about his garments; the nightjar notes 
sounded like a death-knell ; a squirrel, dis- 
turbed from its sleep, ran up some branches 
of the fir near to him; but he took no 
notice. Nor did he remember that at the 
farm they went early to bed, and that 
they would wonder at his absence. 

All at once he was roused, however ; not 
by any of the sounds of Nature, which he 
knew too well to be surprised at, but by the 
softest tread on the fir-needle-covered path, 
He did not raise his head; he cared too 
little for any one to believe that he should 
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be noticed, or, if noticed, only treated as a 
curious wayfarer. Yes, it was a woman’s 
step—light, and quick, and strong. Nearer 
and nearer came the steps; perhaps a lass 
returning from meeting her lover. It was 
best for both of them that he should appear 
unconscious of her presence, or asleep; but 
strange, the footsteps ceased when close 
beside him, and a strange thrill passed 
through Jesse’s frame, when a hand was 
put upon his shoulder, and a voice which 
he knew said : 

“ Jesse Vicary, you are in trouble. Can 
I help you?” 

It was Amice Kestell on her way to 
Mrs. Brown’s cottage, where she was going 
to sit up with the invalid. 

Jesse stood up now, ashamed of being 
found by her here—ashamed of the very 
reason that was crushing his spirit ; but 
he was not going to tell hera lie. Was 
she not the embodiment of his heaven ? 

‘* Yes,” he answered, ‘‘it’s a sore trouble, 
Miss Kestell; but not one that can be 
helped by anybody.” 

She hardly looked like an ordinary 
human being as she stood half in shadow 
and half in moonlight ; and to Jesse, who 
knew nothing of her errand, there came 
the idea that she was an angel who had 
taken the form of Amice Kestell. 

“Tf no one can help you, take your 
trouble to—God. I know He will. At 
eventide there will be light... .” 

Amice said this in a dreamy voice, and 
looked out from the gloom of the wood to 
the full moonlight beyond, as if to ask for 
confirmation of Nature. 

Jesse did not answer. He was too much 
crushed to be easily raised up, and Amice 
added : 

“T mustn’t stay ; they are expecting me 
at Mrs. Brown’s. If you are on your way 
to the farm, will you carry this basket for 
me as far as the shepherd’s cottage ? Symee 
will be so glad to hear about your doing 
this for me, to-morrow, when I get home.” 

Jesse took the basket with almost 
trembling fingers. Before to-day he would 
have felt in a seventh heaven of bliss to be 
able to render this slight service; now he 
was glad, indeed, but as a servant might be 
glad to carry for his lord. 

“You ought not to walk alone, Miss 
Kestell,” he said after a long silence, 
wondering at her courage, and fearful for 
her safety, though he knew not why. 

“Who would hurt me? You are think- 
ing of London ; but will you tell me one 
thing now I have the chance of asking you? 





Do you want Symee very much to come 
and live with you?” 

“T did; but not now. I want her to 
be happy as long as possible. With me, 
she would have to accept my sorrow and 
that of many others.” 

“Tt is very sweet to share the sorrow of 
those we love. I think Symee would find 
it so after a time.” 

** No; I could not bear her reproaches. 
Thank you, Miss Kestell, but things must 
take their course.” 

The cottage was close by, and Amice 
paused to take back her basket from his 
hands. 

“You will go home,” she said, “ and not 
stay out in the damp.” 

The tone of authority and the womanly 
thought for his welfare touched Jesse 
deeply. 

“T will, as you say so, Gcod-night, 
Miss Kestell, I shall not have another 
opportunity for thanking you for all your 
kind words and kind deeds. Will you 
believe that they will be my greatest 
help and comfort when I am away? I 
shall know Symee has one good friend.” 

He gave her back her basket, and was 
turning away with bared head ; but Amice 
held out her hand, and he took it and 
wrung it. 

“*Good-night,” she said. “I know 
about your work in London. Symee tells 
me about it. Would you care to know 
that your example suggested many things 
to me? If we help others we shall be 
helped ourselves when our own troubles 
seem the heaviest. I know it; yes, by 
experience. Good-bye.” 

She turned away, and Jesse watched 
her go swiftly up the cottage-path, watched 
her knock and enter, and then with a 
“God bless her!” he turned homewards 
a little comforted. The earth contained 
an Amice Kestell, it must then be still 
sweet to live in. 

The next day Hoel, sitting in that 
most comfortable arm-chair in his most 
comfortable lodgings, received two notes, 
both of which surprised him much, and 
caused him some curious thoughts. He 
knew the handwriting of one of them, 
and the postmark of the other told him 
that it came from Mr. Kestell. He opened 
this one first in preference to that written 
by Jesse Vicary. 

‘* DEAR FENNER,—I have had another 
conversation with Vicary, and I find that 
he is so bent upon accepting your kind 
offer that I have given up my objections 
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to the plan, and I now hope he will find 
that I am wrong and he right as to the 
result. I merely write this line for fear he 
may not have thoroughly understood that 
I offer no further objections to his accepting 
} the post. 

“ We are looking forward to seeing you 
on Saturday. My little girl seems to me 
to look already brighter and happier. 
May this be a good omen for you; but 
remember, I wish her to be quite free. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“J, KESTELL.” 


Hoel opened the other letter, knowing 
it was the acceptance, and glad that he 
had succeeded in his plan; but, to his 
surprise, he found he was mistaken. 


“Dear Mr. FENNER,—I am writing 
a line before returning to London. Cir- 
cumstances have occurred which oblige me 
to refuse your kind offer. I am none the 
less grateful, and if my work can ever be 
of the least use to you, I shall be glad to 
employ my small leisure in your service, 
At present I shall go on in my old quarters, 
as my sister does not wish to leave Rush- 
brook, and I have come to the conclusion 
that most likely she is right. My decision 
has nothing to do with Mr. Kestell’s 
opposition, and is unalterable. 

“‘ Yours most gratefully, 
“JESSE VICARY.” 

Hoel whistled softly. 

“Something has happened, all the same. 
That man is not one to change for nothing. 
He wishes me to think that Mr. Kestell is 
not at the bottom of it; but that I decline 
to do, otherwise I should not have received 
these notes simultaneously. Strange! 
What can Mr. Kestell’s influence be, that 
it is able so easily to overturn the will of 
years? It is monstrous! Why, too, 
should he take so much interest in those 
twins? Ah! I forgot—philanthropy; I 
meant to do something of the sort some 
day myself; though on the whole, I shall, 
I fancy, content myself with matrimony. 
Shall I win Elva Kestell? Yes, I must; 
she is worth winning. She will look 
beautiful when——” 

Here Hoel lost himself in such a blissful 
dream of his own happiness, that the 
affairs of Jesse Vicary slowly faded from 
his mind, and when they returned, he was 
inclined to be angry with him, because he 
knew the editor would smile when he 
heard that Hoel Fenner’s “ hidden treasure 
of a genius” had refused to be brought to 
light. Which was indeed the case, though 





Hoel pleasantly turned off the joke by 
saying : 

“Well, you know the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men; evidently 
Vicary is one of them.” 

“Then Acton Birch can have the 
offer ?” 

“T suppose so,” said Hoel ; and there the 
matter ended. 

Symee, too, received a note from her 
brother, over the contents of which Amice 
found her weeping bitterly ; and it was this 
note which first made Amice Kestell think 
strange thoughts, the fruit of whick was to 
alter her whole life. Symee, in her sorrow, 
allowed her to read it : 

“ DEAR SYMEE,—Don’t be angry with 
me. Heaven knows I want your sympathy 
now more than ever. I shall be in London 
before you receive this. My holiday has 
no longer any charm forme. I must begin 
my life over again, and the new foundations 
must be made; and one only knows how 
deep I must go before finding a firm place, 
You will not understand this. I do not 
wish you to do s0, little sister. Do not 
think I am blaming you ; you are right to 
stay where you are, I have given up Mr. 
Hoel Fenner’s offer ; the only bright thing 
about it is that this will perhaps please 
you. You begged me so hard to give it 
up. The reason of this is, however, of no 
consequence to any but myself. God bless 
you. 

“ Your loving brother, 
“ JESSE.” 


CHAPTER XIX, BEING QUESTIONED. 


“TABULA RASA,” the white page which 
the great bounding heart of youth is so 
anxious to see filled in with the sweet ex- 
perience of life and of love. How very 
easily it expands ready for thie beautiful 
picture to be photographed on it ; and then 
all at once the young discover that the 
finger which is writing slowly on that soft, 
easily-impressed substance, is spelling, not 
the word Joy, but the two syllables 
Sorrow. 

Joy is not a myth, however, though one is 
sometimes tempted to ask—what is it ? 
Is it to be found in success, in pos- 
sessions, in admiration, or in love? All 
in succession answer “No ;” and yet every 
young heart disbelieves, and says, positively : 
“It is somewhere, and I must find it.” 

And Elva Kestell’s warm, loving heart 
said very loudly indeed: “Joy is in love, 
and I am finding it.” 
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The pair of grey ponies at the door of 
Rushbrook House pawed impatiently for 
the time when they might trot off. They 
appeared to know they were starting on a 
joyous errand, and were going to meet a 
lover; and though Elva was also eager to 
be off, she yet could not start without first 
saying good-bye to her father. 

Mr, Kestell had not been very well 
lately. It was nothing serious, the doctor 
said, he “wanted tone ;” by which happy 
expression the members of the faculty 
cover a large amount of ignorance con- 
cerning the diseases of their fellow- 
creatures, because their minds are 80 
rigidly fixed upon flesh and blood that 
they smile at the word spirit. If you 
want tone, you must have a tonic; and so 
neatly wrapped-up and labelled bottles had 
been carried by Jones into the study, with 
as much care as he carried the Bible, 
before prayers, at night, into the drawing- 
room. One good of Mr. Kestell’s wanting 
tone was, that his wife revived visibly in 
order to be able to tell him oftener that 
there really was nothing the matter with 
him, and that the doctor was all wrong. 
Mrs. Kestell, like many invalids, had a 
rooted objection to any one but herself 
being on the sick list ; so she did all she 
could to persuade her husband that the 
best thing he could do was to go to Grey- 
stone as usual. 

But Mr. Kestell seemed quite glad to 
be able to rest for a whole week and to 
enjoy the society of his wife and his 
daughters; or, rather, of Elva, for every 
day seemed to make a wider breach be- 
tween him and Amice. There was no 
apparent reason for this ; but though both 
knew the fact, no one else noticed any- 
thing very different from usual in their 
intercourse. 

Elva entered the study to-day like a 
strong, joyous, summer breeze, and, at the 
sight of her, Mr. Kestell’s face brightened 
visibly. 

“Papa, I’m off; the ponies are im. 
patient. You must look more like your- 
self by the time Hoel comes. Suppose you 
come, too?” 

‘‘Three’s not company, miss,” he said, 
holding the bright face between his handa; 
‘‘and so you are a little impatient, too, as 
well as the ponies. Will he get his answer 
to-day ?” 

Elva blushed. That was a good sign, 
her father thought. 

* Are you anxious to get rid of me, 
papa ?” she said. 





“IT don’t want to be selfish, darling ; and 


the more I see of Hoel Fenner the better I 


like him.” 


**So do I, papa,” and Elva laughed so }, 


happily that Mr. Kestell gave a little sigh 
of relief. 

“Then why wait longer before giving 
him certainty ?” 

Elva stood up quite straight, looking 
taller than usual, the dark-grey eyes 
seemed to light up with a new expression 
of hope and happiness. 

“‘ Because, though I do like him better 


every time I see him, I am not quite sure |. 


if I love him enough; and as he must 
always be my friend, I want to be quite, 
quite sure. The other day I read this: 
‘ He that does a base thing for his friend 
burns the golden thread that ties their 
hearts together.’ I am so afraid of saying 
‘Yes’ to please him before I am quite, 
quite sure.” 

Mr. Kestell looked up at his child with 
a strange expression, which made Elva say 
quickly, and in a tone a little hurt : 

**You don’t believe me, papa?” 

“ Good Heavens, child, of course I believe 
you; but I am anxious not to keep him 
waiting too long. It seems hardly fair, I 
mean——” 

‘Oh, papa, I do believe the doctor is 
right. You do want something to set you 
up again. You are not a bit like your- 
self. It is ever since—oh, yes, I re- 
member — since that time Jesse Vicary 
came here. Hoel says that he can make 
nothing of his refusal, and that there must 
be some mystery about it which we cannot 
fathom.” 

“My dear Elva, remember the ponies; 
you really must not keep them waiting 
any longer. Take care when you get to 
Greystone not to—— I mean Jupiter 
does not like the train.” 

“Well, yes, I must go. Good-bye, you 
dear old dad ; take all that bottle of stuff 
before I come back, so as to be fit society 
for that clever Mr. Fenner. Isn’t it strange 
he cares about me so much?” 

. “Not at all strange, child. Now good- 
ye.” 

Amice was in the hall, ready to go out 


into the village. She had a covered basket | 


in her hand; but to those who knew her 
she seemed paler, more thoughtful than 
usual, if that were possible. 

Elva nodded and smiled at her mother, 
who looked out of the drawing-room 
window at her, told Amice to see that 
there were fresh flowers in the drawing- 
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room, and then stepped quickly into the 
pretty pony-chaise, and drove off. Mr. 
Kestell stood there watching his darling 
with loving eyes ; and so engaged was he 
in this occupation, that he did not notice 
that Amice still remained near to him till 
he was startled by her voice saying : 

“ Papa.” 

He turned round quickly; all the look of 
joy died out of his eyes, and only an 
anxious expression remained. 

“Well, my dear Amice? I thought 
you had gone on. The afternoon seems 
clouding over, and you must be at home 
when Mr. Fenner comes back.” 

It was only the expression of his face 
that altered, the words were as gentle and 
as kind as if they were addressed to 
Elva. 

“Tam going, but I wanted to ask you 
something, papa; and yet I hardly know 
if I may?” 

It was so rare for Amice to originate 
a remark, that it was no wonder her father 
looked surprised. He did more, he turned 
away from those terrible blue eyes that 
looked him full in the face. 

‘What is it, my dear? Make haste; 
I am very busy this afternoon with 
accounts.” 

“What made Jesse Vicary change his 
mind about Mr. Fenner’s offer ?” 

Mr. Kestell’s lips parted, as if he were 
indulging in a silent sigh of relief. 

‘* You seem to interest yourself strangely 
about that young man, Amice. I don't 
think it is quite—quite what your mother 
would like. The reason of his refusing 
the offer is, however, perfectly simple. I 
made him see that to refuse was the 
wisest course.” 

Amice looked puzzled. 

“He did it of his own free will?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“He was very unhappy about it, Papa, 
I saw him that evening, and I shall never 
forget his face. It seems to haunt me 
wherever I go; and I cannot help fancying 
that, somehow or other, we are to blame 
for it. Oh, I don’t know how; but you 
know—you know. Papa, don’t look like 
that! Forgive me if I am saying some- 
thing wrong. If I am wrong I am 
punished.” 

Mr. Kestell did not understand Amice’s 
meaning in the least; but he gave her 
words an interpretation of hisown. He 
looked round to see if his wife was near, 
or if any servant was about; but no one 
was there, and he began walking down 





the steps so as to draw her away from the 
house. This had the desired effect. Amico 
followed him down the drive, through the 
gate, and along the road by the Pools, 

“You saw Vicary the last evening he 
was here,” said Mr. Kestell, very slowly ; 
“and pray what did he say to you? Why 
did you not tell me this before?” 

Because I was afraid to speak. .. .” 
Amice turned away her head, and added 
almost under her breath: “It is dreadful 
to be always afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what ?” said Mr. Kestell. 

He did not lose his temper ; he was very 
gentle, for he feared to frighten Amice 
before hearing all she had to say. 

‘* Afraid of the cry of the fatherless, 
which goes straight up to Heaven. It is 
powerful, so very powerful,” 

Mr. Kestell paused close by the pool, 
whose dark waters, at the upper end, 
seemed to reflect nothing of heaven. The 
water had a strange fascination for him ; 
it attracted him as fire attracts and para- 
lyses animals, Sometimes he appeared 
not to be able to move away from it. He 
seemed to be saying Amice’s last words 
over to himself, as if to take in their 
meaning. The two formed a strange 
picture in the stillness of the afternoon. 
All was so motionless round them, all ex- 
cept the minds of the father and daughter. 
Suddenly Mr. Kestell recovered himself as 
he turned away from the water and grasped 
his daughter’s arm firmly. 

‘‘Amice, you have somehow got dis- 
torted notions about the truth, Why you 
should suddenly develope this suspicion 
about me I know not. I should be very 
glad indeed to set your mind at rest on the 
subject of Jesse Vicary, if that were pos- 
sible. Write to him yourself, and ask him 
any question you please. I think you will 
find that I have honestly tried to do the 
best I could for him. I gave in about this 
offer of Mr. Fenner, for fear he should 
mistake my intentions. As to Symee’s 
movements, cannot you see yourself that 
it would hardly be kind to let the poor 
girl share a very small income? Now, 
Amice, what else are you afraid of ? Such 
ridiculous nonsense as you talk is very— 
displeasing to me. I never find Elva 
setting you such an example,” 

Mr. Kestell paused, and this time it was 
his turn to look straight at Amice, and to 
see what effect his words had upon her. 
On her side, Amice only appeared 
frightened and disturbed. She passed her 
hand over her forehead as if to clear her 
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ideas. Evidently, when she spoke, her 
mood had changed ; she was now deeply 
contrite. 

“ Papa, forgive me. I can’t explain this 
feeling which comes over me. There, it is 
gone now ; perhaps your explanation will 
send it away for ever. Oh, I hope so; I 
hope so!” 

“ What do you mean, child? Are you 
mad ?” 

Mr. Kestell would not be mollified by 
his child’s evident distress. The two were 
alone, quite alone, so he could afford for 
once to speak his mind, 

“I hope not; I hope not. I can’t be 
mad ; though I sometimes ask myself if 
this may not be the case, It is so difficult 
to judge, so difficult. If only I could tell 
you everything ; but you would be angry.” 

“ Tell me everything !” 

Amice shook her head. 

“It is gone now. There, papa, will you 
forgive me? I can’t think why I dare 
question you like that, You must be the 
best judge. I know you will be fair in all 
your dealings with Symee and her brother. 
Haven't you been their best friend 
always? They have both told me so.” 

“Very well, then, pray remember this, 
my dear, don’t let us hear of this ridiculous 
nonsense any more. I will think the case 
over again, and see if I can in any way 
help Vicary farther. He fancies his 
present work distasteful to him; he may 
like to change it. I will think it all over 
again. And now, dear, go off to your 
business, and remember, Amice, never 
mention a word of all this to your mother ; 
it would distress her very much.” 

Amice seemed gradually to recover her 
presence of mind; her blue eyes filled 
with tears ; and she heaved a little sigh of 
relief. 

“IT hope it will be the last time I shall 
vex you, papa, I do really hope so. I am 
so glad you spoke quite plainly to me.” 

Amice turned away, and disappeared 
quickly with a brighter, firmer step than 
usual, and Mr. Kestell walked on slowly 
along the road leading by the Pools. 

Everything was still and quiet, save for 
the sounds of Nature. A moor-hen now 
and then splashed along the reeds; the 
birds, especially the robins, sang songs to 
the departing year, and showed great 
pleasure in nipping a stout worm in two ; 
beneath the cloak of song and beauty there 
is much cruelty—as we are apt to under- 
stand the word. 

Every step in the law of Nature seems 





attended with something which revolts our 
higher nature, Is it that our higher nature 
sees but very imperfectly? or is it that 
Nature has no affinity with spirit, and can- 
not be made to follow the same rules ? 

Mr. Kestell watched the robin intently 
till he had finished both halves of his 
worm, and had returned to his bough to 
sing a jubilant thanksgiving for his supper. 
With the spirit of a lawyer he even 
wondered which best deserved to suffer. 
Anyhow, it was the robin that received 
the praise and the good dinner; only 
morbid enthusiasts would waste their pity 
on the worm. Then he drew an analogy, 
which he did not put into words. 

“What nonsense!” he said to himself, 
walking on more briskly. ‘‘ Analogies 
constantly fail; they are bound to fail ; 
there are no such things. But this very 
precaution I took has added to the danger. 
So Hoel Fenner thinks it strange. But 
no, he is too much on his own side to 
wander into the unknown. And Amice! 
Good God! sometimes I fancy that girl 
has second-sight; and yet that is im- 
possible. Scotch blood—nonsense! Her 
grandmother was Scotch. But I don’t be- 
lieve in such things. I expect she is 
naturally tender-hearted, and she was up- 
set by meeting Vicary. I have done my 
best for him—my very best. His educa- 
tion cost me every penny of that money. 
I have kept nothing of it—not a penny. 
The law is plainly on my side. I—I—— 
Good Heavens !” 

Mr. Kestell leant against the trunk of 
an old oak-tree, whose leaves fell slowly 
and very occasionally to the earth. 

“‘ Not yet, not yet—it has been safe so 
long—not yet. Elva must be happy— 
must be. My darling must never know— 
never ; anything to prevent that—anything 
or everything.” 





A MUSICAL PHENOMENON OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. 


WE have been hearing a great deal 
lately about favourite musical prodigies : 
children who attract immense audiences— 
far larger than their elders can command— 
and who are petted, {éted, and caressed, 
till the public taste wearies of them. Sach 
a child was little Joseph Hoffmann. In 
his case, the excitement and over-pressure 
of the brain proved fatal; and, after starring 
for a season or two, he died, prematurely 
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worn out, before his powers could be fully 
developed. 

A happier fate befell another child, 
whose musical gifts won the wonder and 
admiration of our great-grandfathers. This 
was Master William Crotch, afterwards 
celebrated as an organist and composer, 
He was the son of Michael and Isabella 
Crotch, and was born at Norwich, on the 
fifth of July, 1775. In an old magazine 
for May, 1779—when the little prodigy 
was not four years old—we find an in- 
teresting contemporary account of him, the 
more interesting because his future cele- 
brity as a composer could only be pro- 
phesied. 

His father, we are told, being an in- 
genious carpenter, had built an organ for 
his own amusement ; and it was owing to 
this accidental circumstance that the 
musical talents of his little son, William, 
were discovered so early. The child’s 
genius might have lain dormant for years, 
if a Mrs. Lullman, a music-teacher in 
Norwich, and a great friend of the Crotches, 
had not played on the organ before little 
William, and accompanied it with her 
voice. One evening in particular, about 
the beginning of August, 1777, the child 
was sitting on his mother’s lap, while Mrs. 
Lullman played and sang for a consider- 
able time. After she went away, he cried, 
and was unusually fractious. His mother 
undressed him, and tried to find out the 
cause of his cries; but in vain. As she was 
carrying him to bed, she passed near the 
organ, and he stretched out his little 
hands towards it. Mrs. Crotch sat him 
down to the keys, and he instantly struck 
them with the greatest delight. He did 
this for some time; but she only thought 
it was a child’s fancy, and took him off to 
bed, to all appearance soothed and satis- 
fied. The next morning, after breakfast, 
while Mrs. Crotch was gone to market, his 
father put the child to the organ, more 
from curiosity to see what he would do 
than anything else. He was astonished to 
hear him play great part of the tunes, 
“God Save the King,” and “ Let Ambition 
Fire the Mind.” The first tune his father 
had attempted in the child’s hearing, but was 
not perfect in it; the last, Mrs. Lullman 
had sung the evening before. When his 
mother returned, the astonishing news of 
little Billy’s performance was told to her. 
At first, she could hardly believe it; but 
Billy did not long keep her in suspense. 
The tunes were played over again, and 
then the friends and neighbours flocked in 





to hear, to wonder, and admire. They 
wisely advised the proud mother to let the 
child play on according to his own fancy 
whenever he felt inclined. 

He was now two years and three weeks 
old ; and from this time all the musical 
people and professional performers at 
Norwich came to the Crotches’ house to 
hear little Billy play. He soon picked up 
fresh tunes, and, like young Mozart, would 
strike out little airs of his own in harmony. 
“Tt is remarkable,” adds the chronicler, 
“that he never plays discord, neither will 
he hear it in others without expressing 
disgust.” 

The infant phenomenon performed be- 
fore large audiences at Norwich, and at 
other places; and about the beginning of 
November, 1777, he was taken by his 
mother to Cambridge, where he played on 
all the college and church organs to the 
amazement of all that heard him. 

About the middle of December, 1778, he 
arrived ia London; but he did not perform 
in public till he had been heard by George 
the Third and the rest of the Royal family. 
He and his mother were presented to the 
King by Lady Hertford, at the Queen’s 
Palace, on the seventh of February, 1779, 
and he played on the organ before the 
Royal party, who were loud in their wonder 
and admiration at such a juvenile prodigy. 
On the twelfth, little William further dis- 
tinguished himself by playing before the 
Duke and Dachess of Gloucester ; and on 
the twenty-eighth he played on the organ 
at the Chapel Royal, St. James's, after 
morning service was over, their Majesties 
being present. 

Having received the magic seal of Royal 
approbation, little William became the 
rage of the day and the talk of the town. 
He played every day in public, between 
the hours of one and three, at Mrs. Hart’s, 
a milliner’s, in Piccadilly, opposite Dover 
Street. The correspondent, who furnished 
these authentic details, was one of a 
“numerous and genteel company who 
heard little William perform, on Monday, 
the twenty-sixth April,” and gives the fol- 
lowing account of him : 

“Master William Crotch is now three 
years and eight months old. He is a 
lively, active child, has a pleasing counte- 
nance, rather handsome, having fine blue 
eyes and flaxen hair. A large organ is 
placed about the centre of the room against 
the wainscot. It is raised upon a stage 
about two feet from the floor, and a semi- 
circular rod is fixed so as to secure him in 
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his seat and separate him from the com- 
pany. An arm-chair is placed upon this 
stage, and in it a common, very small 
matted chair, which his mother fastens 
behind with a handkerchief to the other, 
that he may not fall out, for he is wanton, 
and full of antick tricks in the short in- 
tervals from playing. A book is placed 
before him, as if it was a music-book ; and 
strangers in a distant part of the room may 
mistake it for such ; but it is no more than 
& magazine, or some other pamphlet, with 
an engraved frontispiece. This he looks 
at and amuses himself with the figures in 
the plate while he is playing a tune or 
striking into his own harmony. In short, 
he laughs, prattles, and looks about at the 
company, at the same time keeping his 
little hands employed on the keys, and 
playing with so much unconcern that you 
would be tempted to think he did not 
know what he was doing. He appears to 
be fondest of solemn tunes and church 
music, particularly the 104th Psalm. 

* As soon as he has finished a regular 
tune, or part of a tune, or played some 
little fancy notes of his own, he stops, and 
has the pranks of a wanton boy. Some 
of the company then generally give him a 
cake, an apple, or an orange, to induce him 
to play again; but it is nine to one if he 
plays the tune you desire, unless you touch 
the pride of his little heart by telling him 
he has forgot such a tune, or cannot play 
it; this seldom fails of producing the 
effect, and he is sure to play it with ad- 
ditional spirit. After playing more than 
an hour, he desired to be taken down and 
to have a piece of chalk. He then enter- 
tained himself and the company with 
drawing the outlines of a grotesque head 
on the floor. His mother said it re- 
sembled an old Grenadier he had seen in 
the Park that morning. He seems to have 
strong imitative powers. 

‘Every trivial incident of such a child 
ought to be noticed. A lady gave him a 
remarkable large orange. After looking 
at it a moment with admiration, ‘Ah!’ 
says he, ‘ this is a double orange.’ 

** Some have reported that he is humour- 
some. It is true. He will not always 
continue playing on in a regular manner 
during the time allotted for company to 
see him ; nor can it be expected. He is 
not of an age to be reasoned with, and 
humanity forbids compulsion. It is, in 
fact, rather surprising that he can be 
brought to play every day without growing 
tired and disappointing company. 





‘The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
great numbers of persons of the highest 
rank, who might have commanded his 
attendance at their own houses, have kindly 
condescended to come and hear him ; and 
no day passes without a genteel company 
of from thirty to fifty, or more. 

“The polite mode of conducting this 
wonderful entertainment, deserves great 
commendation. No money is demanded, 
A female assistant waits on the outside of 
the chamber-door, and receives what you 
think proper to give. Half-a-crown is 
the least donation, the apartment being 
spacious and expensive ; but the liberality 
of persons of rank and fortune has been 
manifested by presents of valuable books 
and other things suited to the genius of 
the child ; and the polite attention of Mrs, 
Hart to her visitors, as they pass to the 
apartments of Mrs. Crotch, renders the 
visit still more agreeable. 

“ We forgot to observe that if any person 
plays a tune little William has never 
heard with the right hand, on the organ, 
he will put a bass to it with his left hand. 
He will also name any note you strike on 
an organ or any other instrument, and he 
always knows if any one plays out of 
tune.” 

So far the contemporary account of 
William Crotch, as an infant prodigy. 
Bat, unlike many other infant prodigies, 
he amply fulfilled the promise of his pre- 
cocious childhood. We can only give a 
brief passing glance at his after-career. 
In 1786, when he was eleven years old, 
he went to Cambridge, and remained 
there about two years as assistant to 
Dr. Randall, the Professor of Music and 
Organist of Trinity and King’s College and 
Great St. Mary’s Church. At fourteen, 
Crotch composed an oratorio, ‘The 
Captivity of Judah,” which was performed 


at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, on the fourth | 


of June, 1789. In 1788 he removed to 
Oxford, where he studied with a view of 
entering the Church ; but he soon gave up 
this idea and resumed his profession of 
music, and in 1790 was appointed, on the 
death of Thomas Morris, organist of Christ 
Church. In June, 1794, before he was 
twenty, he graduated as Bachelor of Music. 
Three years afterwards he succeeded Dr. 
Philip Hayes as organist of St, John’s 
College and Professor of Music to the 
University. On November the twenty-first, 
1799, he took his degree of Doctor of 
Music, composing, as his exercise, Dr. 
Joseph Warden’s “Ode to Fancy,” the 
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score of which he afterwards published. 
From 1800 to 1804 he delivered lectures 
in the Music School, and published a 
treatise on the Elements of Musical Com- 
position. His oratorio of ‘ Palestine ” 
was produced in 1812, and received with 
great favour. His fame now had reached 
its height. About 1820 he was appointed 
Lecturer in Music at the Royal Institution, 
and when the Royal Academy of Music 
was established, he was placed at its head 
as Principal on June the tenth, 1834. 
At the installation of the Duke of 
Wellington as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Crotch composed an 
oratorio, “‘ The Captivity of Judah,” wholly 
different, however, from his juvenile com- 
position of the same name. It is by his 
anthems and chants that he is best known. 
These are characterised by a cheerfulness 
and a joyous “go” and swing. In his 
motet, ‘‘ Methinks I hear the full celestial 
choir,” and in his fine anthem for voices 
and orchestra, ‘The Lord is King,” there 
is a hearty, magnificent ring, which is 
intensely English ; no breathings of un- 
rest or disquiet are here. As we listen, 
we think of the little flaxen-haired child, 
sitting half-undressed on his mother’s knee 
before the home-made organ, with his face 
uplifted towards heaven, and his blue eyes 
aglow with eager ecstasy. 

Crotch’s last appearance as a public 
performer was in June, 1834, when he 
acted as organist for part of the three 
days’ performance at the Royal Musical 
Festival at Westminster Abbey. It is at 
Westminster, too, that we may hear some 
of his best anthems and chants sung to 
perfection. 

His death was as peaceful as his life had 
been. He died while sitting at dinner at 
the house of his son, the Rev. William 
Robert Crotch, who was head-master of 
the grammar school at Taunton. His 
death occurred December the twenty-ninth, 
1847, and he was buried at the neigh- 
bouring church of Bishop’s Hall. 

Besides the works mentioned, Crotch 
composed several glees, fugues, and 
concertos for the organ, a funeral anthem 
for the Duke of York (1827), and some 
works on Thorough Bass and Harmony. 
Amongst our genuine English composers 
Crotch will always hold a high rank. He 
was intensely English, no German element 
disturbed him. He belongs to the good 
old days of Merrie England, when the 
culture of mysticism and melancholy were 
unknown in the history of music. 





ACROSS SIBERIA BY SLEDGE. 

A SLEDGE-JOURNEY across Asia in mid- 
winter does not seem to present many 
attractions for the globe-trotter. And no 
wonder. It is a rough and uncomfortable 
journey; and the luxurious modern cir- 
cumnavigator of the world prefers to take 
his travels easily and comfortably. Many 
Englishmen have, of course, traversed 
Siberia in summer, and have written of 
their experiences ; but Siberia under frost 
and snow is a wholly different country, 
presenting an entirely different series of 
experiences. Mr. Lionel F. Gowing re- 
cently made up his mind to return from 
Shanghai to England across Asia in the 
middle of winter. He had one companion, 
Mr. C. J. Uren, who, unfortunately, suc- 
cumbed to the hardships, and reached home 
only to die. A narrative of this journey 
has been published by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus, and from this book we propose 
giving some account of the exploit. 

It was one involving the traversing of 
five thousand miles in a sledge, and, there- 
fore, the vehicle first requires notice. In 
Siberia the traveller may, for a small fee, 
obtain the use of a Government sledge ; 
but as this has to be changed at every 
station, it involves a wearisome amount of 
packing and unpacking at all hours of the 
day and night. Therefore, those who have 
far to go, have much baggage, and have 
the money to spare, usually buy a sledge 
for the journey, and sell it when they reach 
their goal. Our travellers secured a second- 
hand one for seventy roubles, which looked 
well enough, but which cost them as much 
more for repairs en route. 

The sledges in ordinary use by Russians 
are: the “vashok,” resembling a large 
brougham on runners; the “ kachovka,” 
an open sledge, built of wood and matting, 
and with no covering save a piece of 
matting for snowy weather; and the 
“ povoska,” a large, roughly-built vehicle, 
open in front, but covered in at the back 
with a canvas hood, lined with thick felt. 
This last was the kind .in which Mr, 
Gowing’s journey was performed. In 
front was a flat board for the driver’s seat, 
and from that sloped downward to the 
ground a pair of stout ash-poles, partly to 
prevent the sledge from overturning, and 
partly as weapons of offence when collisions 
occur. To pack such a vehicle requires 
great art. The packages are fitted in until 
the pile is built up to the level of the 
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driver's seat. Over the whole a thick fold- 
ing mattress of raw cotton is spread, and a 
plentiful supply of soft pillows and thick 
rugs. The hood affords protection from the 
snow, and for sleeping purposes ; and the 
travellers themselves are encased in sheep- 
skins and furs, with goat’s-hair stockings, 
dog-skin socks, and thick felt boots up to 
the knees. The baggage included tinned 
provisions, frozen meats, and a supply of 
tea and liquor. 

For horses, the traveller has to look to 
the State authorities. He must first ob- 
tain a podorozhnaya—an official document 
which enables the holder to demand from 
every station-master along the specified 
route, the use of a certain number of 
horses at a fixed tariff of payment, and the 
services of a driver. This permit also en- 
titles the holder to a free lodging at every 
station along the route, and, if he wishes 
it, the use of a Government sledge, or 
— on payment of a small fee. 

Unfortunately, there are three kinds of 
podorozhnayas, which may be called first, 
second, and third-class, in the order of 
precedence. The holder of an ordinary 
permit must give way to the holder of an 
express or of an official permit ; and if the 
supply of horses at a post-station is limited, 
he may have to submit to many uncom- 
fortable and irritating delays. A little 
finesse, such as the experienced traveller 
soon discovers how to exercise, can do 
much to obviate these difficulties. The 
third-class, or private podorozhnaya, costs 
half a kopek per horse per verst. A 
kopek is about a farthing, and a verst is 
two-thirds of a mile; so the charge for two 
horses is thus about a shilling for every 
thirty-two miles. One permit will carry a 
sledge with two or three, or even more pas- 
sengers, so the cost per head is trifling, so 
far as the mere locomotion is concerned. 

The start was made from Vladivostock, 
the great naval station which Russia has 
constructed on the Pacific, at the eastern 
limit of her vast domain, It is a town of 
cosmopolitan population, situated at the 
base of a little range of hills, and on the 
margin of a magnificent harbour, which 
could afford anchorage for an entire fleet. 
It is full of Russian officials ; but the trade 
of the place is nearly all in German hands. 

It is not in Vladivostock alone, how- 
ever, that the Germans are extending their 
business aud setting up their households. 
After leaving this place, Mr. Gowing tells 
us, they did not come across a single English 
house of business until they arrived at the 





end of the sledge journey in Asia. In the 
great towns of the Amur, they came fre- 
quently upon the stores and branch estab- 
lishments of an enterprising American 
merchant, who has his head-quarters at 
the port of Nikolaevsk. But in all the 
large towns of Eastern Siberia, German 
names are to be seen over the principal 
shops. Sometimes these names are Rus- 
sianised, but the Teutonic origin cannot be 
hidden. Thus, throughout the length and 
breadth of Siberia, the Germans, com- 
fortably settled with their wives and 
families, are quietly monopolising the bulk 
of the trade, to the disgust of the Russian 
residents, whose energy and mercantile 
ability are not equal to that of their com- 
petitors. As a consequence, there is a 
large and growing importation of German 
manufactures and produce into Siberia by 
way of the Amur. Many of the postal 
and telegraph and other officials are also 
Germans and Danes. 

For, of course, the reader must not run 
away with the idea that Siberia is an 
immense desert of ice and snow, peopled 
only by shivering hordes of convicts and 
by packs of ravening wolves. There are 
long tracts of uninhabited country, but 
there are innumerable busy towns and 
villages, and many considerable cities. 

Blagovestchensk, for instance, is a town 
almost on the borders of Manchuria, and 
reached after many days’ sledging from 
Vladivostock. It has eight thousand in- 
habitants, and in the daily market the 
travellers saw game, meat, fish, milk, and 
provisions of all kinds offered for sale in 
great profusion. The fish had probably 
been dead for several weeks, but were 
frozen quite stiff and stacked in threes and 
fours like rifles on the drill-ground. 

Blagovestchensk, the “City of Glad 
Tidings,” is on the banks of the Amur, 
and is growing rapidly in importance. 
It has fine, broad streets, along which 
sledges ply for hire, and presumably car- 
riages in summer. The houses are of 
wood, but well-built and decorated. There 
are three churches of considerable archi- 
tectural beauty ; and there is a very com- 
fortable hotel. Here, also, is quite an 
European community — English-speaking, 
although not an Englishman among them. 
There is a boulevard, a public garden, 4 
brewery, and, in fact, all the luxuries of 
civilisation. From the market-place, 
thronged with Manchurians and wild- 
looking Asiatics, the travellers 
with a hospitable Dane into the interior 
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of what seemed a tasteful and comfortable 
London villa. The Europeans living here 
are enthusiastic in praise of their place of 
residence, and have no wish to leave it, 
People who have been accustomed to 
think of Siberia as a land of horror and 
hunger, will doubtless be surprised to 
learn that there are cultured German and 
Danish men and women who prefer it to 
their own countries. 

Yet the cold in December was intense ; 
in the early morning the thermometer 
registering twenty-seven Réaumur, or 
twenty-eight below zero, Fahrenheit. But 
while cold, the clear air was wonderfully 
bracing. 

Going westward from Blagovestchensk, 
the next important city reached is Ner- 
ehinsk, the ancient capital of the Trans- 
Baikal Province, and one of the oldest 
Rassian towns in Eastern Siberia. It is 
not so progressive as some of the more 
modern towns, but is remarkable as the 
place of residence of the great Siberian 
millionaire and philanthropist, Monsieur 
Bootin. This gentleman has so many 
gold mines, that it is popularly believed 
that he presses nuggets as parting-gifts 
upon all his visitors. Here, in Nerchinsk, 
away in “the wilds” of Asia, as we are 
accustomed to think, he has a magnificent 
palace—a bewildering combination of 
battlemented walle, Gothic windows, 
Renaissance gateways, Byzantine facades, 
and Arab towers, all in white stone. This 
enormous pile towers over the town. In 
the interior there is a sumptuous dwelling- 
house, magnificent salons, a theatre, a 
printing-office, shops, offices, warehouses, 
and a vast library and museum. There is 
also a beautiful garden adorned with 
statuary and fountains, artificial grottoes, 
conservatories, etc., on the most resplen- 
dent scale. 

But the real Paris of Siberia is still more 
to the westward—Irkutsk. The approach 
by long miles of log-house streets does not 
look very Parisian, it is true; but these 
lead to the heart of the city, where the 
houses are imposing, and ths evidences of 
wealth abundant. 

“Suddenly,” says Mr. Gowing, “we 
turned a corner, and found ourselves in 
the midst of a scene of civilisation such as 
we had not witnessed since setting foot on 
Russian soil. Lofty, well-built houses of 
brick and stone skirted the broad road; 
and behind the plate-glass windows of fine 
shops were exposed goods of every kind, 
almost as rich and as diversified as one 





may see in any great city of western 
Europe. Sledges with beautiful, well- 
groomed horses and glittering harness 
were galloping along the road ; and ladies 
paced the side-walks dressed in furs, of 
designs which showed the Parisian fashions 
are not neglected by the mantle-makers of 
Irkutsk. Soon we turned a corner, and 
pulled up in the courtyard of the Russian 
hotel. It was a large, though not a very 
comfortable or well-provided hostelry ; but 
its accommodation was palatial compared 
with that to which we had been for weeks 
accustomed ; and though we subsequently 
discovered that Irkutsk boasts in the 
‘Moscow’ an hotel which would do little 
discredit to Paris or London, we did not 
trouble to shift our quarters.” 

Irkutsk now presents few traces of the 
great fire which laid it low ten years ago, 
and which rendered homeless—fortunately 
in the summer time—twenty thousand out 
of its then thirty-four thousand inhabitants. 
From the river Angara, on which it stands, 
the city presents a striking appearance, 
with its countless spires and pointed 
domes. Although the mean temperature 
is below freezing-point, there are technical 
and military schools and colleges, a theatre, 
@ museum, an institute for the daughters 
of noblemen, a School of Arts, and an 
active Geographical Society. It is the 
centre of intellectual and social life in the 
centre of Asiatic Russia ; but two-thirds of 
its inhabitants are exiled Poles or their 
descendants. 

And now for something of the reverse of 
the medal of Siberian travel; for it is not 
all through luxurious cities and amid the 
comfortable houses of hospitable Euro- 
peans. 

At first it seems delightful in the bright 
sunshine, ‘ The exhilarating sensation of 
gliding over a smooth snow road, with 
three fresh, high-spirited horses galloping 
before us, raised our spirits to the verge of 
exultation, and a sledge journey through 
Asia appeared to us the most delightful of 
holiday excursions.” 

The first trouble is the ‘‘ bells ”—those 
awful bells, which maddened Matthias and 
fascinated Poe. But the sledge bells of 
Siberia are by no means tinkling and 
silvery. They are as big as an ordinary 
dinner bell; they vary in number from 
one to six, and they are not tuned in 
harmony. To their ceaseless clangour, 
the traveller by sledge across Siberia must 
early accustom himself, for he will have 
three months of it, by day and night, in- 
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terrupted only as a town is reached. 
Before entering any important place, the 
driver always silenced the elappers. 

Then there are the post -stations—or 
free hotels, whose accommodation the 
traveller must share, for he has no choice, 
and where the samovar is often the only 
comfort. 

Indeed, without the samovar, we are 
told, winter travelling in Siberia would be 
impossible ; so that a word of description 
is called for. The Russians have the 
reputation of drinking the finest tea out of 
China; and Mr. Gowing, a China resident, 
declares that this reputation is thoroughly 
deserved. How far this is due to the im- 
portation overland, instead of by sea, and 
how far to the selection by their mer- 
chants of the best teas grown in China, is 
not made clear ; but what is undeniable is 
that the popularity of tea drinking in 
Russia and Siberia is attributable to the 
samovar. 

This is a large urn, with a receptacle for a 
charcoal fire beneath and a chimney running 
right through the centre. The tea-pot is 
always small, no matter how numerous 
the party may be. It is the brew which 
is proportioned to those who are to par- 
take. This is made so strong that a table- 
spoonful is enough for half a pint of tea 
when poured into a tumbler and diluted 
with boiling water from the samovar. The 
tea is always drunk out of tumblers, gene- 
rally without milk, and usually with a 
flavouring of lemon. Whatever betide, 
one can always obtain, in Siberia and 
Russia, for a mere trifling payment, a 
boiling samovar, a tea-pot, and glasses. 
And no one, who has not travelled by 
sledge in Russia, can properly appreciate 
the wonderful sustaining power of good 
hot tea. Sometimes it is the only thing 
obtainable at the post-houses. 

These last are, one should suppose, the 
chief bugbear of travellers in Siberia. 

The first stage out from Vladivostock 
gave our friends too favourable an impres- 
sion of the change-houses with which 
they were to become acquainted. This 
one is a wooden building, of substantial 
size, with alarge railed enclosure adjoining 
for horses. The interior consisted of a 
principal guest-room, with two smaller 
rooms, in each of which was a camp bed- 
stead. 

This was luxury never seen again in any 
post-station during the whole course of the 
sledge-journey across Asia. Most of the 
guest-rooms are provided with one or more 





flat, wooden benches, unadorned by cushion 
or rug, which by no stretch of imagination 
can be called bedsteads. 

The post-stations along the Ussuri were 
the most primitive. ‘In some cases, the 
travellers’ room was divided off from the 
sleeping and dwelling apartment of the 
station-master and his family merely by a 
loose, hanging curtain, from behind which 
crowds of little boys and girls would peer 
at us as we drank our tea—for nearly 
every station-master appeared to be blessed 
with a large family ; and, as a rule, boys 
and girls, mother and father, appeared to 
occupy & single room, a second apartment 
being devoted to the use of all the drivers 
and their families, For the life of an 
Eastern Siberian Jemshik, or  station- 
master, which may perhaps be taken as a 
fair type of the life of the lower class— 
that is, the great bulk—of Siberians, ap- 
pears to allow of no room for comfort, and 
but little for decency. Passing at night 
through the family quarters to the guest- 
room, as we frequently had to do, we often 
found the whole bed-less floor covered with 
the slumbering forms of men, women, and 
children, the latter very scantily clothed, 
as, despite the cold without, the huge stove 
raises the temperature to the verge of 
suffocation. The sanitary arrangements of 
the houses, too, defy description. In 
winter the severe frost is, of course, an 
excellent temporary purifier; but the fact 
that infectious diseases frequently prevail 
in the summer is not difficult to under- 
stand.” 

A few years ago a Siberian post-house 
was a bye-word in Russia for dirt, dis- 
comfort, and parasites of all descriptions. 
But great improvements have been effected 
of late years, and the amalgamation of the 
postal, telegraph, and post-horse services 
under one department, is expected to be 
still more beneficial to travellers. In some 
of the newly-erected stations, guest-rooms 
are quite spacious, with even some attempt 
at decoration. 

On the Ussuri route, however, the 
stations are still so bad that Mr. Gowing 
and his companion preferred several times 
to pass the night in their sledge rather 
than in the discomfort and rank atmo- 
sphere of the houses. Further on is the 
region known to Russian travellers as that 
of the “ Seven Cardinal Sins,” because of 
the atrocious badness of seven successive 
post-stations, Here the discomforts are 
proverbial, and the impossibility of ob- 
taining even the bare necessaries of life at 
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the stations is an old grievance. But we 
are agreeably surprised to learn that “‘ The 
Seven Cardinal Sins scarcely deserve to- 
day their evil reputation. Some of them 
have surely been rebuilt, for we found 
them among the roomiest and most com- 
fortable stations we had yet encountered. 
Food was certainly very difficult to procure; 
but as in winter one carries his provisions 
with him, this would have mattered little, 
but for the fact that we were anxious to 
make all possible speed, and viands 
solidified by ninety degrees of frost take 
time when fires are low to bring into an 
edible condition. The horses, too, were 
small and feeble. It was nearing midday 
when the ‘Second Sin’ was reached, and 
we were hungry; but even black bread 
was denied us, and milk was here an un- 
known luxury.” 

As to the cold, extreme as it is, we are 
assured that the effects are not so terrible 
in themselves as might be supposed. They 
are terrible enough when combined with 
insufficiency of clothing and food, and with 
great fatigue; but the healthy traveller, 
who has nothing but the cold to contend 
with, and who is well supplied with 
appliances for setting it at defiance, will 
suffer nothing worse than petty incon- 
veniences and discomforts. Some of the 
reported effects of the cold are certainly 
startling enough. It is said that in 
Mongolia the temperature in winter falls so 
low that warm water poured from a jug will 
reach the ground as solid lumps of ice! 
Siberia is not so bad as that, although 
rapid effects there are extraordinary. 

“Our portmanteaus and bags, though 
buried in hay and covered over with a 
thick cotton mattress, could not keep out 
the cold in the slightest degree, and a 
mirror, taken from the innermost recesses 
of a travelling-bag, required half-a-dozen 
washings before its surface would cease to 
be dimmed with coatings of ice formed by 
the vapour in the warm room of the post- 
station. Over the felt-covered outer doors 
of the houses one could always observe 
fantastically-shaped masses of ice and hoar- 
frost, formed by the vapour produced by 
the warmth within whenever the door is 
Opened; and we never entered a house 
except in a cloud of steam.” 

As to the painful association of Siberia 
with the sufferings of political exiles and 
other convicts, Mr. Gowing is unable to 
speak from his own actual observations. 
| His direct experience on the subject was 
| confined to the meeting of a few convoys 





of exiles on the road, and to the casual 
inspection of the outside walls of several 
prisons. But he carefully collected the 
opinions of the European residents and 
others with whom he came in contact, and 
the general conclusion at which he arrived 
was, that the stories which used to be 
related in England of the sufferings of po- 
litical prisoners in Siberia were hardly at 
all exaggerated, and that, in fact, it would 
be scarcely possible to exaggerate them. 
On the whole, it would seem that Mr. 
George Kennan has given a much more 
truthful picture of prison life in Siberia 
than Dr. Henry Lansdell was able to do, 
for Dr. Lansdell went under official 
cover, and the prison authorities, advised 
in advance of his coming, were always 
“dressed up” to receive him. 

We have not attempted to follow Mr. 
Gowing’s itinerary, with its interesting 
descriptions of scenery and incidents ; we 
have preferred to take some of the more 
outstanding features of this remarkable 
journey. 

To sum up. After leaving Vladivostock, 
Mr. Gowing and his friend travelled five 
thousand four hundred and seven miles by 
sledge, and eighty-four miles by tarantas, 
or springless wheeled carriage. They had 
sat behind one thousand one hundred 
horses, and had changed cattle at three 
hundred and fifty-seven posting-stations. 
Including short stays for rest in several 
towns, and more than a week at Tiumen, 
the journey occupied just twelve weeks, 
of which time fifty nights were passed in 
the open air, with the sole shelter of the 
hood of the open-fronted sledge. 

“ That there were times, during the later 
weeks, when we heartily wished ourselves 
at our journey’s end, is frankly admitted. 
But there is a pleasure in sledging through 
these vast solitudes, in the arrival at 
strange towns, in the thousand and one 
incidents of the journey, of which one does 
not easily tire; and if one has a fairly 
vigorous constitution, one can safely dis- 
regard, and, with the cold-defying appli- 
ances to be had in abundance, even manage 
to enjoy the rigours of the climate,” 
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“ Kirry, you really have behaved very 
badly!” 

“Yes, Jack.” 

“T want you to try and realise how 
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angry all his people are about it—how 
very reasonably angry, Kitty.” 

‘© Yes, John.” 

“And, surely, you must see for your- 
self that it is not—that it is—that— 
ee 

“ Yes, John Julius.” 

She was standing directly facing him as 
he sat in his library-chair, turned a little 
from his writing-table; and behind her, 
seen through the wide oriel window, a 
vast expanse of snow-covered meadow and 
woodland made a curiously still, cold 
background for the warm little figure, so 
fall of vitality even in its repose. She 
had uttered her three replies with a 
serious meekness, which to the uninitiated 
would have implied the utmost penitence, 
and every intention of instantaneous amend- 
ment. Her attitude, too, was meekness 
personified, as she stood with her head 
hanging a little, her eyelids down, the 
corners of her mouth also down, and her 
clasped hands hanging loosely before her. 
But her brother knew her better. Had 
not that much-tried man felt himself 
bound, at frequent intervals during the 
past five years, to endeavour to make 
some impression on the most feather- 
brained little mortal ever left to the 
charge of a sensible, middle-aged man ? 
Did he not know, only too well, exactly 
how much—or rather, how little — hope 
for the fature he might glean from that 
supernaturally dutiful and demure de- 
meanour # 

There was a short silence, broken only 
by a deep and much-perplexed sigh from 
John Faulkner, which was promptly and 
sympathetically echoed by Kitty. Then 
the countenance of John Julius, on which 
he had been endeavouring to preserve a 
judicial frown, relaxed into the smile 
which was his normal expression when 
the object of his contemplation was ‘the 
plague of his life.” 

h Kitty, you wicked little thing!” he 


“Yes, Jack,” more demurely than ever. 

“Don’t stand there looking as innocent 
and harmless as a lamb. Come here.” 

** Come here, Jack ?” 

‘* Yes, come and sit here,” 

** Aren’t I too wicked, John Julius ?” 

As she spoke the words, in the smallest 
voice imaginable, she raised her eyes. 
They were dancing and gleaming with 
fun and mischief; and as they met the 
perplexed ones with which her brother 
was regarding her, as if he felt—as indeed 





was the case—entirely unable to cope with 
the problem she presented, she broke into 
a little low laugh of exceeding enjoyment, 
and with one quick movement perched 
herself on the arm of his chair, her hands 
clasped round his neck, and her cheek 
resting on his grey head. 

‘** Poor old boy,” she said, with a comic 
accent of condolence in her mischievous 
voice. ‘I have been rather bad this time, 
haven’t I?” 

“Will you promise me not to do it 
again, Kit?” 

He had asked her this question, on an 
average, certainly once a month in the 
course of the last two years; but his 
hopefulness was, apparently, not to be 
destroyed. At first, she had gaily given 
the promise as often as he asked it; but 
repeated experience had taught her that 
human nature is, after all, but weak, and 
she answered now with more caution.) 

‘Don’t you think, Jack, I'd perhaps 
better not promise ?” 

“Why not?” 

**Well—you see—perhaps—don’t you 
understand, it isn’t that I mean to flirt, 
it’s just that I do it, and then, what’s the 
good of promising? Suppose I say I'll 
try? Won’t that do, Jack? Won't it? 
Are you angry with me, Jack? Look 
at me,” 

She put her two hands under his chin, 
as she spoke, and turned his face up until 
it was close to hers. 

“T will be good,” she went on, ‘I will, 
truly. Now let’s talk of something else.” 

“Bat, Kitty——” 

Down went the head, down went the 
eyes, down went the corners of the laugh- 
ing mouth. 

“ Yes, Jack.” 

“ No, Kitty, really-——” 

‘* Yes, John,” in a tone of serious and 
intelligent assent. 

Then they both laughed, and he gave 
up the struggle, as usual. 

There were fifteen years between that 
brother and sister; but there was very 
little of the paternal element about his 
relations with her. Kitty’s mother had 
died when she was born, and for twelve 
years her father and her big brother had 
been her devoted slaves and playfellows ; 
Jack had been victimised and tyrannised 
over, as if his small sister had been in her 
twenties, instead of not yet in her teens. 
Then the father died; and the brother 
and sister lived on together alone, in the 
large, old-fashioned country house—lived 
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a happy, unconventional life, very popular 
in the neighbourhood, and always delight- 
ing in filling their house with friends. 
ut, before very long, John Faulkner 
became conscious of a difficulty, a per- 
plexity, for which, in his innocence, he 
had been so entirely unprepared, that it 
was some time before he thoroughly 
realised whence it arose. Kitty was 
growing up. He had, of course, ex- 
pected that she would; though perhaps 
she had accomplished the process some- 
what rapidly. But all girls grew up, 
sooner or later; and, on the whole, grown 
up girls were nicer than not grown up 
girls—though Kitty had been sweet in 
every stage of her existence. Kitty was 
extremely pretty. That also was quite as 
it should be—he liked pretty girls. But 
—Kitty was an outrageous little flirt. 
Now, John Faulkner, though a sensible 


man enough, had never had any objection | ag 


to a little flirtation on his own account; 
in fact, he had rather liked it. But that 
was a very different matter. To pick up 
the glove thrown down by a pretty flirt, 
is one thing. To be responsible for that 
same pretty flirt, to be made to feel 
abjectly apologetic to her victim, to be 
incessantly tormented by anxiety as to 
what her next proceeding may be, is quite 
another. John Faulkner, when this new 
phase of Kitty’s developement finally 
dawned upon him, when brotherly blind- 
ness could no longer deceive him, decided 
with commendable promptitude that the 
moment had arrived when his authority— 
the authority at once of elder brother and 
guardian—must be exerted once and for 
all. Kitty must not, Kitty should not 
flirt. 

The shock he experienced, the frightful 
state of confusion into which he was 
thrown, by the result of his announcement 
of this decision, is not to be described. 
His mandate was entirely ineffectual. 
Kitty continued to flirt. The authority 
which he had flattered himself was only 
in abeyance, turned out to be a pleasing 
fiction. Kitty continued to flirt; or, 
rather, as she felt her powers develope, 
Kitty flirted harder than ever. 

From that time forth, John Faulkner’s 
cheery, easy-going life became, as he fre- 
quently assured his torment, with the 
deepest pathos, hardly worth living. He 
existed in a continual state of uneasy ex- 
pectation of disaster. He regarded his 
fellow men—such of his fellow men, at 
least, as came in contact with Kitty—with 





feelings of mingled pity and self-reproach. 
He did his best for them ; he tried alter- 
nately argument, entreaty, and command. 
It was all in vain. Kitty simply declined 
to take the question seriously. The more 
perplexed and harassed he became, the 
more she seemed to enjoy herself. 

This morning’s interview had been a 
repetition of many that had preceded it. 
He had called her into the library—there 
was a certain solemnity about the library 
which he vaguely hoped might be a help 
to him—in sheer desperation, feeling that 
something really must be done. Her last 
escapade had drawn upon him a stately 
remonstrance from the victim’s mother, 
and he could not, no, he could not and 
would not stand it. But instead of the 
new scene which he had rehearsed so 
carefully — by himself — they had only 
gone through one of the old scenes over 


ain. 

He resigned himself, as usual, with a 
deep sigh, and being of a sanguine dis- 
position, determined to hope for the best. 
Kitty proceeded to change the subject. 

“What a lot of letters, Jack!” she 
said, with every appearance of the keenest 
interest. He fell into the little trap at 
once. 

“ There’s one from Lindsay,” he answered. 
“He’s coming by the 6.15. It’s rather 
awkward, for I'm afraid I shall hardly be 
back from Blackford by the time he arrives 
—I must go, If I am not back, will you 
be a good, serious Kitty and receive him 
nicely for me?” 

“ Aren’t you afraid, Jack ?” 

She was very busily engaged in folding 
her pocket-handkerchief into patterns — 
much too busily engaged to look up at 
him—and her serious voice was shaking 
with mischief. He looked at her for a 
moment, and then burst into a regular 
roar of laughter. 

“If you only knew him!” he gasped, at 
last. “Oh, Kit, if you only knew him. 
No, my dear, you'll hardly believe it, but 
I’m not in the least afraid, not in the very 
least.” 

“Why, Jack, what is he like?” said 
Kitty, with naive astonishment. 

“He won't interest you, my dear. I 
wish I thought he would. He’s much too 
—too solid and sensible. I’m afraid you'll 
find him a little dull. Come, be a good 
girl, and promise me to be nice to him, for 
your old brother’s sake, even if he does 
bore youa bit. He’s a thorough good sort 
at the bottom.” . 
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“* What is he at the top?” 

“ Well—well, at the top there’s no deny- 
ing that he’s just a trifle solemn. He's 
Scotch, you know, very Scotch in some 
ways.” 

He looked at her a little wistfully as he 
spoke. He was really anxious that she 
should neither laugh at nor be bored by 
the man he so much liked and respected ; 
and he could not help feeling that either 
or both these contingencies might possibly 
come to pass. But one of those sweet 
impulses which made her so irresistibly 
charming, which made it so utterly im- 
possible to do anything but condone all 
her little faults and failings, seized upon 
Kitty at this moment. She put her arms 
round him again, and laid her cheek on 
his shoulder, with a quick little gesture 
that was inexpressibly sweet and loving. 

“Dear old boy,” she said, with a pretty 
seriousness—real this time—in her voice 
and manner, “I know just what you want, 
and I'll be the best girl you ever saw. I 
do plague you sometimes, I’m afraid ; and 
you're adear! T’ll be a perfect angel to 
your model friend to make it up. There! 
you never saw anything so good as I'll be.” 

Five o’clock that same evening found 
Kitty sitting in state, prepared to fulfil 
her promise to the very letter, and looking 
as if the active verb, “to flirt,” was un- 
known in her vocabulary. She had ordered 
tea in the big drawing-room—an apartment 
which always had a distinctly solemnising 
effect upon her—and she had, after much 
consideration, arrayed herself in a brown- 
velvet gown, which she had finally decided 
upon as “quite grandmotherly, and just 
the thing.” 

She was sitting, from the same point of 
view, in a high-backed chair, with her 
small feet sedately crossed on the fender, 
when the door-bell rang, and she rose, 
quickly, meaning to go and meet her guest. 
But she stopped in much-amused mock 
perplexity. Would that be dignified ? 
Perhaps she ought to receive him in state 
in the drawing-room? Which would be 
most proper. Finally she decided, with a 
little laugh, that hospitality must always 
be proper ; and she flew out of the room 
to make up for her delay. 

She was in far too great a hurry to see 
where she was going, in the rather dimly- 
lighted passage, and before she was aware 
of his presence, she had cast herself into 
the very arms of a young man, who was 
coming towards her, accompanied by a 
servant. 





“T beg your pardon!” she gasped, as 
she recovered her footing. 

“Tt was my fault entirely,” he said, 
removing the arm in which he had for 
the moment been compelled to embrace 
her; Then the ludicrous side of the 
situation seemed to strike them, and an 
irrepressible laugh broke from them 
simultaneously. 

“My brother is out,” said Kitty, re- 
covering herself with an effort. “He told 
a 

She was looking up into the man’s face 
as she spoke, and suddenly she stopped 
short. Surely there must be some mistake. 
This could not be the serious friend for 
whom she had prepared so majestic a 
reception. (The majestic reception, by- 
the-by, had certainly been somewhat of a 
failure.) This was a boy, positively a 
jolly-looking boy, very little older than 
herself apparently. What did it mean? 
Who was it? 

Her perplexity entirely deprived her of 
speech. He stood waiting, evidently sur- 
prised at her sudden pause; and matters 
had apparently come to a dead-lock when 
another figure came down the passage—a 
tall man, with a grave, formal manner, 
who bowed to her ceremoniously, and 
said : 

“T will require to apologise to you, Miss 
Faulkner, for this inopportune arrival. 
Had any other train been available, I 
should most certainly not have dreamt of 
arriving at a time inconvenient to my 
friend John.” 

Kitty gasped. This must be Andrew 
Lindsay, John’s serious friend—this must 
be the solemn Scotchman for whom she 
had been prepared ; and a fervent thanks- 
giving arose in her heart that she had not 
precipitated herself into his arms. But 
then—into whose arms had she precipi- 
tated herself? Who—who in the world 
was the boy ? 

With a mighty effort at presence of 
mind, she held out her hand to the elder 
man with a smile—a smile which her 
embarrassment rendered even softer and 
prettier than usual. 

“Tt is not inconvenient,” she said, a 
little shyly, catching from him a certain 
ceremony which sat most delightfully on 
her little figure and fresh young manner. 
“It is not inconvenient. I am always 
glad to welcome my brother’s friends.” 

‘But I like to know their names,” she 
might have added, as she stole a little 
glance at the boy. However, neither 
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man seemed to think his presence needed 
accounting for; and Kitty, with an un- 
defined feeling that things might be clearer 
in a brighter light, led the way into the 
drawing-room, and proceeded to provide 
her visitors with tea in a state of the 
deepest perplexity, which, nevertheless, 
did not prevent her taking them in in a 
few quick, shy glances, 

The younger man, she decided at once, 
was “jolly, but rather ugly.” He looked 
very little over twenty, and nature had 
adorned him with sandy hair, irregular, 
freckled, good - tempered features, and 
merry, blue eyes. He had a cheery laugh, 
too, which broke out on the smallest pro- 
vocation ; and there was something alto- 
gether brisk and alert about him which 
was doubtless emphasized by the contrast 
presented by the other man. 

Andrew Lindsay was indeed appalling, 
she said to herself, ruefully. Never had 
she heard any one use such long words ; 
never had she heard any one speak so very, 
very slowly and deliberately. The temp- 
tation to break in and finish his sentences 
for him was almost irresistible, But why 
had Jack never told her how very hand- 
some his model friend was, she thought, 
as she looked up at him when she gave him 
his cup. What a good face it was, and 
what beautiful, kind eyes. It really was a 
pity that he should be so dreadful. 

Between the difficulty she experienced 
in making conversation with the man she 
did know, and her state of utter bewilder- 
ment as to the identity of the man she did 
not know, she found that tea-party of three 
the most embarrassing function at which 
she had ever been forced to assist. She 
would have found it next to impossible to 
follow Andrew Lindsay to the end of his 
sentences, even with a free mind. How 
could she be expected to do so when she 
kept discovering herself in the middle of 
his speeches on the verge of asking that 
boy—who looked as if he could be so amus- 
— he was and what he had come 

or? 

At last, to her unutterable relief, she 
heard her brother’s voice in the hall, and 
the next moment he was in the room. 

“T’m so awiully sorry, Lindsay” he 
began. 

Then he caught sight of the younger 
man and stopped short. Andrew Lindsay 
seemed to think he was waiting for an 
introduction. 

“T have the very greatest pleasure, my 
dear John,” he began, solemnly, in that 


soft, slow, Scotch tongue of his, which 
seemed to Kitty to harmonise so exactly 
with his ceremonious phrases and general 
gravity of demeanour, “I have the very 
greatest pleasure in making known to you 
my brother Norman. It is most truly 
kind of you to have extended your invi- 
tation to him.” 

Then, in an instant, John Faulkner took 
in the whole terrible situation. He had 
understood vaguely, ever since he had first 
known him, that Andrew Lindsay had a 
younger brother, who was a sailor. He 
had known, too, that they had no other 
near relations, and that, when the sailor 
was on shore, his home was with his 
brother. 

Through some extraordinary misunder- 
standing—he afterwards found that a lost 
letter was at the bottom of it—Andrew 
Lindsay had understood his invitation to 
include his brother also. It had been an 
open invitation for a long visit; conse- 
quently for an indefinite period, that boy, 
with his twinkling, blue eyes and his 
merry smile would be living in the same 
house with Kitty—with Kitty, whom, if he 
had dreamt of the visitor impending, he 
would have despatched to the other end of 
England. 

He cast one pathetic glance at her as he 
shook hands with Norman Lindsay, and 
welcomed him with an effusion born of 
absolute despair. 

She was looking at him with her very 
wickedest twinkle in her eyes. She had 
understood his face perfectly, and all her 
resolutions of the morning were scattered 
to the winds. Poor old Jack, it was too 
tempting ! 








AN OLD-WORLD CONTINENTAL 
CITY. 


ENGLISH and American visitors to Con- 
stance are few and far between, in com- 
parison with the numerous tourists of these 
nationalities who throng every part of the 
adjoining Swiss territory. And the 
foreigners who are seen in Constance, as & 
rule, seem merely going through the place 
on their way, it may be, to the increasingly 
fashionable Tyrol, or some _ similarly- 
favoured holiday-resort. For Constance is 
not one of the most enlivening spots on 
our planet. Indeed, the time spent there 
would hang heavily on the hands of the 
tourist who had not, at least, a slight pre- 
dilection for antiquarian research; but, 
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to even the superficial student of the past, 
the historic little town possesses a charm 
that is all its own. 

Historians, like professors of the healing 
art, sometimes differ; and they have arrived 
at varying conclusions respecting the age 
in which Constance was founded. An 
ancient chronicler has thus recorded his 
solution of the difficulty : ‘‘ The first build- 
ing of the city of Constance was the work 
of the grandchildren of Noah, not long 
after the deluge.” We, who are sceptical 
with regard to this extremely primeval 
foundation, may yet think it within the 
bounds of possibility that where Constance 
now stands a camp was constructed by the 
Romans early in the first century of our 
era, when it is believed that they fortified 
Bregenz to keep in subjection the barbaric 
inhabitants of the lake district. 

Two chronicles, however, agree in saying 
that Constance is so designated after its 
founder, Constantius Chlorus, who reigned 
A.D. 304-306. But this statement is want- 
ing in verification; and, etymologists 
being as divided in their opinions as are 
the historians, it is thought not improbable 
that Constance received its name from 
some forgotten Roman man or woman; 
or, again, that the Celtic words, ‘co ”— 
meaning water, and “stanz””—meaning 
town, offer the most feasible explanation 
of the perplexing problem. 

Anyway, we know that, founded in 
some remote time, this city can boast of 
an ancient lineage, and of having oc- 
cupied a not unimportant position in 
European history. The pictures to be 
seen in its public buildings would alone 
cause the unread traveller to become ac- 
quainted with these facts. To the scholar, 
written accounts testify that Constance 
was the seat of a bishopric in the sixth 
century, and municipally noted two 
centuries later ; and has been honoured by 
the visits of many imperial celebrities, 
commencing with the great Emperor 
Charlemagne, and ending with William the 
First of Germany. 

Reference seems almost needless to the 
far-famed Council of Constance, designed 
to reform abuses in the Romish Church, 
and to determine the rights of anathema- 
tising claimants to the Papacy. As is well 
known, it was this convention which en- 
deavoured to rectify the evils in its church 
by branding as arch-heretics, and con- 
demning to the flames, the disinterested 
reformers, John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, The Council, certainly, did con- 





trive to depose a man of infamous character 
from the Papal throne, and elected another 
Pope in his place ; but we cannot consider 
that it was successful in uniting Christen- 
dom under one supreme pontiff, when we 
read that, some ten years afterwards, the 
saintly Joan of Arc was asked by the 
reigning Duke of Milan to decide for him 
which of the rival Popes was the true one; 
a request which Joan modestly refused to 
grant. 

The shores of Lake Constance have 
not escaped the devastating horrors of 
numerous wars. The most notable event 
during one of these terrible times was the 
valorous opposition of the Constance citi- 
zens, in 1548, to the attempted reintro- 
duction of the Roman Catholic religion 
into their midst. Five hundred weaponed, 
trained, Spanish soldiers were then con- 
fronted and totally defeated by a phalanx 
of fifty butcher lads, on the Rhine Bridge. 
One of these humble heroes, whose name 
was unknown, or is no longer remem- 
bered, after slaying many a Spaniard, 
was in imminent peril of meeting with a 
like fate at the hands of two of the enemy; 
but, grappling with them in a deadly em- 
brace, he hurled them, with himself, into 
the rushing Rhine river beneath, thus 
perishing. No wonder that Constance is 
proud of this gallant fight, and has publicly 
commemorated it three times: once by a 
fresco on the facade of the Chancellery, and 
again in the two series of historical paint- 
ings which decorate the Town Hall and 
the cloisters of the Insel Hotel. 

It is true that, shortly after this intrepid 
exploit, Roman Catholicism was made the 
State religion of Constance. It is both 
true and strange that eighty-five years 
later — influenced by Austrian rule to 
favour the Romish faith—the inhabitants 
of Constance fought, in the Thirty Years’ 
War, against the Swedes and the cause of 
Protestantism as valiantly as their fore- 
fathers had defended the reformed religion. 

The scene of this Rhine Bridge Fight, 
an ancient covered wooden structure, was 
destroyed by fire so recently as thirty 
years ago; and the river is now spanned 
by a painfully new-looking, iron bridge. 
Constance in other ways also shows signs 
of having been modernised, and probably 
will further suffer from what are termed 
“improvements ;” but some, apparently 
unaltered, old buildings still remain in its 
streets to charm the eye with their quaint 
picturesqueness. 

In the vicinity of Constance the scenery, 
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being devoid of heights, seems compara- 
tively monotonous to a lover of the 
mountains, and is only suited to the taste 
of the traveller who admires fertile, culti- 
vated, mildly-characterised landscape. But 
the active pedestrian, or the patron of 
carriages, boats, or trains, will find that 
the environs of the town and the shores of 
its lake afford several enjoyable excursions 
to places of historic and archeological 
interest. Indeed, space would fail to refer 
merely to the chief of these expeditions. 
If, however, the Falls of the Rhine have 
not previously been seen, they should be 
visited from Constance by way of the 
Rhine steamer on the Unter See; and 
authorities appear to recommend all 
tourists to visit the Castle of Mainau. 

This residence which, since the recent emi- 
nence of Germany, has often been brought 
under our notice, belongs to the Grand 
Duke of Baden. The Castle is romanti- 
cally situated, amidst luxuriant, English- 
like gardens, on the rising ground of the 
diminutive Island of Mainau. From the 
terrace and windows the views are ex- 
tremely fine of the surrounding lake and 
the distant mountains beyond; and the 
altogether pleasing characteristics of tbe 
place cause no reason for surprise that it 
was a favourite resort of the late German 
Emperor, William the First. Our cicerone 
considered that the old Emperor’s writing- 
table and chair were especially deserving 
of our attention. The table was guarded 
from further use by a wreath of bay- 
leaves festooned across the front. The 
collection of art treasures at Mainau are 
not calculated to arouse felonious emotions ; 
and we wondered that some of the an- 
cestral portraits had escaped an oblitera- 
tive accident at the hands of a disgusted 
descendant. 

A pretty legend is told relative to 
Mainau’s past history. Mainau, with 
other estates, so the story runs, was owned 
in the twelfth century by a beautiful 
heiress of the knightly house of Bodman, 
who was affianced to Hugo of Langenstein, 
the son of a neighbouring noble family. 
The day for their marriage had been 
appointed, when the father of Hugo was 
ordered by the ecclesiastical potentates of 
the district to join a company of crusaders, 
which they were sending to the Holy 
Land. But the Knight of Langenstein 
was old, and too enfeebled to obey the 
summons, and Hugo went in his father’s 
stead. Years passed away, and Hugo 
returned not. The Lady of Bodman was 





wooed by many suitors, but she remained 
constant to her absent lover. Hugo, 
meanwhile, had been taken captive by 
the Turks, who offered him his liberty 
if he would renounce his religion. As true 
to his faith as his lady-love to her plighted 
troth, Hugo elected to continue in prison. 
It was, however, revealed to him in a 
vision of the night, that a way of release 
would be opened up if he was willing to 
forego all thoughts of earthly joy, and to 
devote the rest of his life to the service of 
the Church. Hugo thereupon solemnly 
vowed to become a monk should freedom 
be granted to him. Not long after this, 
an opportunity for escape presented itself ; 
and with weary Wanderings Hugo at last 
reached his home. Yet ihe dared not meet 
his faithful betrothed. .So he sent a mes- 
sage, telling her of his vow, and of his 
intention to join a band of soldier-monks 
who were on the eve of departing to fight 
the heathen. But the noble Lady of Bod- 
man frustrated Hugo’s plans by giving 
Mainau, conditionally that he was made 
the Master of the Island, to the monkish 
order of Teutonic Knights. 

There seems a likelihood that this narra- 
tive might be partially authentic. If so, 
we may surmise that the donor of Mainau, 
according to the custom of gentlewomen 
in those days, resided at her ancestral 
home, the Castle of Bodman, not far from 
her lover’s abode ; and, at times, looking 
in the direction of the island, perchance 
she was consoled to know that Hugo, 
through her instrumentality, had found a 
peacefal haven. 

For nearly half a decade of centuries the 
Teutonic Knights retained Mainau; and 
then it passed into the possession of a 
series of aristocratic owners, finally be- 
coming, as we have seen, @ summer resi- 
dence of the Baden Grand-Ducal family. 

The ancient Castle of Bodan or Bodman 
—as it appears to have been variously 
termed — situated at the north-western 
extremity of the lake, is generally con- 
sidered to be the source from which the 
name Boden See has been derived. But 
there is also an idea that this designation 
may be attributed to the popular belief of 
past ages that the lake was so deep as to 
have no bottom (bodan”). The waters 
of this vast inland sea wash the shores of 
Austria, Switzerland, Baden, Wurtemberg, 
and: Bavaria. The inhabitants of these 
five states, we are told, never allude to the 
lake as that of Constance, but always speak 
of it as the Boden See. 
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The exhilarating recreation of skating 
must be a more than usually delightfal 
pastime to the dwellers near the Boden 
See, when its entire surface—an expanse 
of about two hundred square miles—is 
frozen over. Records are said to exist, 
dating back some one thousand years, 
] which prove that, with the exception of 
the last century, this event has happened 
at least once in each of the successive 
centuries since the ninth. During the 
fifteenth century the Boden See is stated to 
have been ice-coated nine times ; and it has 
been so thrice already in our own century. 

Memorials of John Huss abound in 
Constance. At the Insel Hotel—a build- 
ing that was a Dominican Monastery in 
the lifetime of the illustrious martyr—the 
cheerless cell is shown in which he was 
imprisoned. His sculptured medallion 
portrait is placed on the frontage of the 
house where he lodged; and numerous 
objects associated with his career are ex- 
hibited at the Rosengarten Museum. 

Few visitors, also, would leave Constance 
without seeing the place—marked by an 
ivied granite boulder—where Huss, on his 
forty-second birthday, in 1415, and his 
disciple, Jerome of Prague, in the follow- 
ing year, were burned at the stake. Our 
thoughts again turn to Huss when visiting 
the Cathedral, where, friendless and alone, 
he received his condemnation to death at 
the hands of a unitedly hostile assembly. 
A stone slab is pointed out here on which 
he is believed to have stood during his 
trial, and the exact spot covered by his 
feet is said to be indicated by a white 
mark that always remains dry, even when 
the surrounding portion of the stone is 
damp—a phenomenon doubtless easily ex- 
plained on scientific principles. Yet if we 
entirely discredit the truth of such tra- 
ditions, we would never willingly part 
with them ; for they so assuredly prove the 
fact that the individual to whom they re- 
late was considered, by the people of their 
time or of subsequent ages, to be far above 
the ordinary mundane mass of mankind. 

At the conclusion of the late Franco- 
Prussian War, the inhabitants of Constance, 
it is said, hoped that great things in the 
way of visitors was in store for them. As 
a consequence, they busied themselves in 
erecting new hotels for the accommodation 
of the anticipated influx of eager tourists. 
But these expectations were doomed to 
be unfulfilled ; and the interest attaching 
to the little old-world city still centres in 
the past, and not in present events. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 


From the shelter of some thick shrubs, 
which grew near the water’s edge, a figure 
stepped out. As the moonlight, struggling 
through the clouds, touched the man’s 
face, Aston, who had turned sharply at the 
interruption, uttered a hoarse, inarticulate 


cry. 
Te was Charles Wilton. 

Or his ghost? He was worn to a 
skeleton, white and haggard—a mere wreck 
of aman. But the anger, the contempt 
that blazed in his eyes were so human 
that Aston cowered back before it. 

** How did you come here?” 

“How? You may well ask, thinking, 
as you did, that I lay hidden there !” with 
a gesture towards the river. “But 
Heaven saved me for this—to expose your 
guilty secrets, and “ 

He turned to Daisy ; but Aston stepped 
between. 

‘‘T am no murderer, since you are here,” 
he said, with a haughty attempt at courage ; 
“though why you should presume to at- 
tach that word to me, when your own 
drunken folly——” 

“You are condemning yourself,” said 
Wilton ; and then looking at Daisy : “ You 
shall hear and judge. He wants you to 
become his wife. He is not fit—yet I 
heard something that made me think—— 
For Heaven’s sake, don’t say you are 
married to him already !” 

“T am his wife. Hush!” Daisy silenced 
the words on Aston’s lips. “I will hear 
what there is to hear. It is my right.” 

“You shall not, must not! It is no- 
thing to you or——” 

But she motioned him aside with a look 
in her face that even he did not dare 
resist. With a sound like a stifled groan, 
he fell back. 

“Be merciful, I loved you so well.” 

But she turned her face from him. 

“He is my husband. Do not say more 
than I need hear. But I will know what 
dishonour blackens his life.” 

“You ought to know, for there is a 
wrong to right, and you will suffer — 
since——” 

“You shall not tell that,” said Aston, 
hoarsely. ‘‘I——” 
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“You!” Wilton faced him with bitter 
scorn. “Have you forgotten that night 
when——” 

And again that significant gesture to 
the river made Aston grow ashen pale. 
But he made one last effort. 

“Daisy!” he said, “I will right the 
wrong, only let me tell it to you ; only be 
merciful to me.” 

“T will be merciful—if I can,” said 
Daisy, in a voice she scarcely recognised 
as her own, so strained and hard it was. 
“But I must know everything now. Only, 
I will tell you this: I will not forget that 
I am your wife.” 

“Heaven help you!” said Wilton. 
“He is a usurper, a thief; keeping back 
the rights of others, He is not the owner 
of these mills ; he knows who should be 
here in his place. Last week I came down 
here to beg him to right the wrong, as the 
real owner was in great trouble. He was 
penniless, and, what was worse to him, he 
feared a dishonoured name. This man 
here refused to help him. Then, when I 
threatened, he tried to murder——” 

‘“*T did not,” hoarsely. 

“ That is a lie! And you know it. You 
left me alone in your office with the 
brandy which you knew was my curse. You 
stood out there in the dark, watching me 
as I yielded to temptation, while waiting 
for you. You watched me drink more and 
more, till the madness was on me. Then 
I rushed out, and you let me go straight 
to the river, hoping that I should fall over 
the bank——” 

“Tt is a lie!” 
fainter. 

“It isnot! AndIcan proveit. Jane 
Maddox saw it all. It was she who sent 
for me to come here to-night. I had a 
message from her two hours ago; she said 
she wanted to see me, and told me to wait 
here. I did not expect to see you; and” 
—with an indescribable softening in his 
manner, as he turned to Daisy —“ you 
must hear the end. I am very sorry for 
you, but right must be done ; and the man 
who has been cheated has done for me what 
no other would—Anthony Melvin——” 

“ Anthony Melvin !” 

“Yes, He is the rightful owner of the 
mills and Bridge House. His father was 
the son of that poor girl who drowned her- 
self from this bridge. James Aston had 
really married her. The proofs of every- 
thing, I say, can be had. He soon tired 
of her, and bitterly regretted his marriage 
with a poor working girl. He refused to 


But the voice was 





acknowledge her openly. Then he married 
the heiress, who lived here as his wife, 
little knowing how she had been deceived. 
Anthony, the younger brother, discovered 
the wicked secret. It was the cause of the 
last fatal quarrel with his brother. For 
the sake of the poor, deceived wife, Anthony 
kept the secret. After his trial, he left 
the country, taking with him the child of 
the real wife, who, poor girl! mad with 
the discovery of her husband’s infidelity, 
flung herself from this bridge. Anthony 
lived a better life in Australia, devoting 
himself to the child, whom he called after 
his mother’s name. This child was Anthony } 
Melvin’s father. When he grew up, 
Anthony Aston told him the secret of his } 
birth ; but, having become a rich man, he 


decided not to interfere with the succession } 
He never |: 


of James Aston’s other son. 
told his own son. I was his friend, 
and heard it all from him one day. §. 
I know where all the proofs are to be | 
found. When I came to England some }: 
years ago, disgraced and ruined in Australia 

by my miserable self-indulgence, I one 
day wandered down here to have a look 
at the mills, whose strange story I knew— 
and came across this man ”—motioning to 
Aston, “Ina fit of drunken imbecility I 
let the secret out to him. Jane found it 
out from me, too. He bribed me to keep 
it. Perhaps I should not have spoken of 
it now had not it been for Anthony 
Melvin’s present trouble. I have not yet 
spoken to him; Jane wished me not to. 
But it was she who kept him in England.” 

“Oh! Is it possible?” A low cry 
broke from Daisy ; but there was a note of 
gladness in it. 

“T have been laid up since my—acci- 
dent,” with a short, hard laugh, “and 
Jane had her plans.” 

A curse broke from Aston. 

I did fall into the river as he intended. 
I was swept on by the current. Perhaps 
the water revived me a little, and I made 
some sort of effort to save myself. I have 
no clear consciousness of what happened. 
I was sucked under by the water, then 
swept on towards the bridge. I struggled 
and struck out, and was dashed against 
something that cut my head open; but I } 
remember catching at some overhanging 
branch, and then nothing more. When I 
returned to consciousness I was lying on 
the bank under the walls of the house, 
and Jane Maddox was kneeling by me. 
The dawn was breaking, She had bound 
up my head, and had been administering 
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brandy till at last I came to. She had 
come out to look, and had found me lying 
there senseless. She waited by me till 
could move, then made me get away 
secretly before any one was about. She 
told me where to go, and promised to 
come to me as soon as she could. I have 
been in hiding ever since, a few miles 
away from here. I have been at death’s 
door. This is the first time I have gone 
any distance——” 

“Have not you said enough?” Aston, 
mad with fury and disappointment, broke 
in at last. “It is sufficient. You have 
ruined me, and righted your friend. You 
can go away now. Go!” he said, turning 
on him with such savage fury that Daisy, 
with a quick cry, sprang between them. 

“Yes—go!” she said. ‘Tell him at 
once! Oh! perhaps he has gone away. 
He was here to-night. Try and find him. 
Tell him that he is rich and safe, and that 
he can clear his name. Go!” 

Mad with baffled passion, with raging 
disappointment and bitterness, Aston 
turned on Daisy. 

“Tell me!” he cried, “what are you 
going to do for me, now that he has all? 
Will you come away with me to-night ? 
Will you love and obey me as you swore 
this morning?” 

She recoiled before his fierce passion. 
All the misery and the pain of her situa- 
tion, all the shame and the horror she felt 
for him, rushed over her. If she had had 
time to think——_ But she scarcely knew 
what she was doing. She flung up her 
hands before her eyes, shrinking back from 
him. 


“Oh! Go away! Let me alone, I— 
can’t bear to look on you——” 

Her passionate, sobbing words broke off, 
silenced by a low laugh, so malicious, so 
triumphant, so mocking, that the blood 
curdled in her veins. The two men started 
and turned. They were all three standing 
close to the foot of the little plank bridge 
spanning the mill-race. They looked up, 
for on it, faint and mistily outlined, as the 
clouds again for an instant veiled the 
moon’s face, stood a shape. It was turned 
to them, and, with outstretched hand, was 
pointing at Aston. And then it glided 
forward, stopping at the end of the bridge 
just above them. 

“The curse has worked, you see; at the 
moment of your greatest joy the cup was to 
be dashed from your lips, You were a 
fool, Brend Aston, to think you could 
baffle the dead man’s curse.” 





‘Oh, what does it mean!” exclaimed 
Daisy, shrinking nearer Wilton and point- 
ing to the misty figure on the bridge. “Is 
there more? Is there a curse, too?” 

Aston turned on her. 

‘Curse or not!” he cried, hoarse and 
breathless with fury, “if I may not have 
you, no other man shall !” 

He snatched something from his pocket. 

The moonlight piercing the clouds at 
the instant flashed on steel. With a cry 
the figure on the bridge sprang swiftly 
down the steps. But she was too late. 

There was a tongue of fire, a short, 
sharp crack, and Daisy fell face downwards 
on the ground. 

The next second Aston was struggling 
with Wilton in a mad attempt to shoot 
himself, while Jane knelt by the side of 
Daisy, and raised her in her arms. 

The moon shone brightly down on the 
white face and closed eyes. 

“She is dead!” she cried, in a choked, 
awe-struck voice. 

The words reached the men in their 
desperate struggle. Aston’s grip loosened 
on the revolver which Wilton was trying 
to seize, He stumbled backwards as 
Wilton, too, involuntarily relaxed his 
hold. 

Then how it happened no one ever 
knew. Perhaps he struck his head as he 
fell against the planking of the bridge; 
perhaps what followed was intentional. 
Jane and Wilton saw him fall backwards. 
There was a heavy plunge, a choking, 
gasping cry, and then the black, swollen 
waters swirled on with their sullen roaring, 
while the moonlight played on the ghastly 
ripples which eddied out in widening 
circles till they broke against the banks. 

“Oh, Heaven!” Jane, swiftly laying 
down the girl’s lifeless figure, ran to the 
river-side. She would have flung her- 
self in to try to save the man she loved, 
but Wilton dragged her back. 

“ Run for help!” he cried, and a second 
later he was in the water, going to the 
rescue of his woulc-be murderer. But 
Brend Aston was past all human help. 
When he was lifted at last to the bank, 
he had gone beyond the shadow of the 
curse. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IT was a year later. 

The sleeping sea lay hushed beneath the 
stars of a summer night. On board one 
of the great Australian steamers two of 
the passengers lingered on deck. It was a 
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glorious night. The great deep sea, with 
its mysterious unrest, below; above, the 
everlasting shining of the passionless stars, 
while sea and sky seemed to reflect each 
other’s unfathomable blue. There was no 
sound, save the ripple of the waves as they 
fell from the great steamer’s sides, leaving 
a long track of foam behind her, and the 
throb of the mighty engines which were 
bearing her, with her living freight, to a 
new home. The air, sweet with salt scents, 
was warm, luminous with starlight. The 
girl had laughingly pushed from her head 
the soft white wrapper her companion had 
drawn round her, and was gazing up with 
a dreamy, rapt gaze at the silent, far-off 
stars. Suddenly some darker thought 
struck her, and she shivered siightly, 
drawing closer to her companion. In a 
secoud, his arms were about her, and her 
head was resting against his shoulder. 

‘Not thinking of that again, Daisy?” 
he said. “I wish you would forget.” 

“T try to, Anthony; and I think I shall 
one day, with you to help me.” She 
smiled up in his face, and he bent hastily 
to kiss her. They had that portion of the 
deck to themselves, and the night, too, 
shadowed them. “But it still comes back 
at moments even when I am happiest,” 
and she nestled closer to him; ‘‘ and that 
moment, as I was looking at the stars, I 
suddenly found myself wondering what 
other sights they were looking down upon, 
and how many sad sights and dreadful 
sights. Perhaps like that one by the 
mills——” 

She shivered again, breaking off. 

“ You shall not talk of it nor think of 
it,” with tender authority. Then, with a 
grave smile, ‘“‘ Remember how bad it is for 
me. I, too, cannot bear to remember how 
I found them that night, carrying you into 
the house, dead, as 1 thought then. And 
those horrible days and weeks when you 
lay at death’s door. Oh, my darling! my 
wife! I think it was almost as bad the 
first day they let me see you, and I saw 
such a poor little white thing, who looked 
as if she were already half-way to heaven!” 
and he drew her sharply to him, as if the 
fear of it was still on him, and he would 
fain hold her fast; ‘and even now you 
ae look quite like your old bonnie 
self.” 

“ Now, don’t, Anthony! If you goon 
like that I shall think I have grown quite 
ugly,” lifting such a lovely little pouting 
face to his, that the result was inevitable. 

“Don’t,” she said, flushing and laughing. 





‘‘ We have been married three weeks, and 
you needn’t be quite so—so—so very—~+ 
you know. We ought to be a staid married 
couple by this time. Besides, suppose 
some one saw us, I overheard Mrs. Jones 
say to-day that it was ridiculous how fond 
we were of each other.” 

“‘ Mrs, Jones be——” 

Happily Daisy was in time to stop the 
sequel. He held the little hand prisoner 
for a second against his lips. 

There was a moment’s silence, too full 
of happiness to be broken. Her heart was 
so tender in its own great contentment, 
that it was very pitiful for those who had 
none of it. 

“ Anthony,” she whispered, after ‘that 
brief pause, ‘I want you to do something 
for me. We are so happy,” with a tender 
pleading, as she saw the contraction of his 
brows, which showed that he knew what 
she was going to say; “I love you so 
dearly. You and I have everything. 
bw not you try to think less bitterly 
ry) | 

‘He was a base scoundrel !” 

“But think of his dreadful fate. And 
he had been very good to me. Somehow, 
I think to-night I can forgive him the 
wrong he did you.” 

“That I forgave him long ago. It is 
only his sin against you. Daisy, when I 
even looked on his dead face I”. He 
set his teeth. 

‘Oh, Anthony! Only remember how 
miserable he was. And then that dread- 
ful woman—she darkened his whole life, 
I wonder what tie it was that bound her 
to him? The curse she spoke of? Oh! 
sometimes I fancy I hear her horrible 
laugh now——” 

“Hush, dear! She will trouble you no 
more. She did something to atone. Dr. 
Copland said it was splendid, the way she 
nursed you while you lay unconscious, 
After you began to recognise people, she 
never entered your room.” 

“T am glad! Oh, it is very wicked of 
me! But I think I should have gone mad 
if I had seen her in the room. But Ido 
try to think kindly of her.” 

“It’s more than I do always,” exclaimed 
Anthony, with his face darkening again. 
“When I think how she used to try and 
frighten you out of the house by walking 
up and down those stairs in the middle of 
the night.” 

“Oh, but it wasn’t always she. I looked 
out once or twice, and there was no one 
there.” 
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“You little goose!” And he smiled 
lovingly down on her. ‘ You don’t mean 
to say you believe in those old ghost- 
stories 3” 

“Of course not!” indignantly. “But 
——” He broke into a laugh of such 
genuine amusement that she laughed too, 
though deep down in her heart lingered a 
conviction which she would not have 
confided for the world even to Anthony. 
“T think we will try and forgive them 
both!” she said, softly. ‘I wonder what 
has become of her?” 

“T wonder, too. She disappeared as if 
she had vanished from the face of the 
earth altogether. Poor wretch! What- 
ever her sins, she loved him with her 
whole heart and soul. I shall never 
forget the look on her face as she stood by 
his dead body. It never quite left her 
all the time she stayed in Riverbridge. 
Dr. Copland said he believed she had 
had her death-blow.” 

“Dear old Dr. Copland! How good he 
was! And,” under her breath, “‘he felt 
his death very much, too, Anthony. I 
wonder what that curse——” 

He stopped her lips with a kiss. 

“Dear! Why should we trouble about 
the secrets of the dead? They can harm 
them nor us no more.” 

He had heard the story of the dead 
man’s sin from Jane, who had betrayed *t 
in a rare moment of passionate grief and 
despair, when her self-control had broken 
down. It was too dark a story for him to 
eare for her to hear. She was still far 
from recovered from the dreadful time 
she had gone through. The wound 
Aston had inflicted had been almost fatal, 
and Dr. Copland had warned Anthony, 
for her mental and physical health’s sake, 
not to let her thoughts dwell on what had 
gone by. 

She did not care to hear more of the dead 
man’s history. But a thought struck her. 

‘“‘ Anthony,” she said, looking at him 
solemnly in the starlight, “I have been 
thinking that, if there were a curse, he 
helped to bring about its fulfilment him- 
self. I don’t believe any curse could hurt 
us if we tried to live true, unselfish lives, 
and strive with all our might to expiate the 
sins of our past. It is terrible to think 
how we work out our own punishments.” 

“Yes,” he said, thoughtfully. Then, 
after a pause, in lighter tone, but with 
some of the gravity her words had brought 





still in his face, “I wonder if you will be 
happy in your new country ?” 

“Ts not your country my country ?” 
she said, with a smile that made him 
catch her in his arms again. 

And then she ran off, through the 
luminous dusk of the summer night, 
leaving him wondering if there were any 
man on earth so happy as he. 


They were going out to begin a new 
life in Australia. When she began to 
mend from her long and dangerous illness, 
he had gone back there to look into his 
own affairs, which he had already honour- 
ably settled. His succession to the Aston 
property had been fully proved. Though, 
but for Aston’s death, he himself would 
never have touched it. 

Two months ago, he had returned to 
England to fetch Daisy. He sold the mills 
and house at Riverbridge, and he and 
Daisy were now on their way to Sydney, 
where they were to live. 

He was, to-day, a comparatively poor 
man; for he had sacrificed the greater 
part of his newly-acquired wealth to settle 
with his creditors. But he was young, 
strong, and brave, and had Daisy by his 
side to cheer and encourage him. 

One day, he meant to make a fortune 
for her sake. 

Wilton was already in Sydney. The 
forged bill had come into Anthony’s pos- 
session, and it was now destroyed. He 
was Anthony’s devoted servant and friend, 
and with the shadow of that old fear gone 
from his life, with Anthony’s aid, he slowly, 
through much tribulation and self-restraint, 
toiled back into the paths of respect and 
temperance, 

Another of their best friends was Miss 
Ross, who also followed them to Australia. 

The mills at Riverbridge are in new 
hands, and Bridge House knows none of 
the old race any more. 

But it is whispered that the ghostly 
footsteps are still heard, at rare intervals, 
on the staircase, though they bring now 
no misfortune to the family -at present 
dwelling there. 

Neither have any of them ever seen 
that shadowy figure on the wooden bridge 
spanning the mill-race. 

Perhaps the dead girl who, broken- 
hearted, met her doom there, is at peace. 
Knowing that her wrong has been avenged 
and that her son’s son holds his own, at last. 
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